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Isn’t it around this time of year that the ani- 
mals in the zoo are permitted to use their out- 
door cages? And also, isn’t it in March that we 
are given our first glimpse of the new baby 
elephant, or antelope, or aardvark that may 
have been born during the shut-in season? 
Well, perhaps we're a little premature in our 
reckoning, so in the meantime, let’s enjoy the 
animals that romp through the March Story 
PARADE. 

First, there is the cover. Like the little bird 
in the lower left-hand corner, we want to watch 
the cavorting of those wild horses, but at a safe 
distance! Let your children read the story of 
the cover on page four. Some of them may be 
able to tell you more about wild horses, for 
many stories have been written about them. 
Moreover, it might be a good idea for the class 
or school library to get Hunted Horses, written 
by the cover artist, Glen Rounds. 

Your children can go on a safe horse hunt 
together, right through this issue of Story 
PARADE. We've found some beauties on pages 
6, 16, 29, 30, 31, and 45. And while you're ani- 
mal hunting, your class might like to make a 
list of all the different animals it can find in 
the magazine. Our score is sixteen. Can you do 
better? 


‘Two CHILDREN AND A Horse 

A pleasant story about horses and children 
is Dark Colt, Light Filly by Kathryn Jackson. 
Pa told the twins, Sally and Steve, that Jinks 
was going to have a foal. Each child begged 
for it. Pa said that the children must decide 
between themselves whose it was going to be— 
and “decide peaceably,” or he’d give it to 
neither. At last they said that if the foal should 
be light it would be Sally’s; and if dark, it 
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would go to Steve. Now came the really diffi- 
cult time: the waiting. Then came the night 
when the foal was going to be born, and the 
morning after, all written with a keen suspense 
that leads right into the delightful climax. 

Count on plenty of excited chatter when 
your class finishes reading this story. Try to 
lead around to a discussion of the part where 
Pa expects the children to settle peaceably 
their problem of who should get the foal. Let 
your children discuss decisions they have been 
called to make in their families or among 
their friends. Have they any problems now that 
need such decisions? Perhaps the class could 
help them arrive at some. 


ANIMAL SENSE AND NONSENSE 

Have you noticed? Zip the hound is back, 
this time in a story called Zip and the Double 
Flotation. Zip has many problems with his 
owner, Foolish Tom. Again Tom gets hood- 
winked by rascally Reuben Hill, and again Zip 
comes to the rescue and outwits Reuben. It’s 
a story to be read aloud in class, so you can all 
laugh at the funny spots together. Zip and his 
whole crew are likely to pass right into our folk- 
lore, if they aren’t there already. 

While you’re in the mood for such goings- 
on, read Peter Penguin’s regular report of an 
irregular fishing trip that he took with the 
penglets, and they in their cowboy regalia! Fol- 
low that up with Funny Zoo, the poem with the 
funny pictures on page five. 


Your Own Crass Zoo 
Now don’t you think that since you’ve done 
so much delightful animal reading, you might 
have a little delightful animal doing? How 
about getting your children to work on an Ani- 








mal Exhibition? The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York has held such exhibitions 
in the past for their Junior Division. They se- 
lect the most captivating and charming pictures 
of animals in their whole vast collection of 
masterpieces and show them as a single exhibit. 
We propose, however, that your show consist 
of original work. Each child may carve, whittle, 
mold, knead, cut out, or draw as many animals 
as he cares to submit for the event. A board of 
judges selects those that are worthy of inclu- 
sion—and then, on with the show! 

Let the children use any available medium; 
the greater the variety, the richer and more in- 
teresting the show. Need we tell you about 
soap, Clay, wood, wax, papiermaché, pipe clean- 
ers, string, empty cartons, wire coat hangers, 
vegetables, and cloth for stuffed animals? Only 
remember that the art of mounting each little 
object is often almost as important as the actual 
creation. Also, consider a section of mythical 
animals like the griffin, the unicorn, and 
the centaur. There are also those that the chil- 
dren are quite capable of inventing by them- 
selves. 


THE EXCITEMENT OF HIsTORY 

In this issue, there are two stories that are 
good not only for their intrinsic interest, but 
also for their enrichment of your class studies 
in American History. The Treasure of the 
River Bed by Katherine B. Shippen is a retell- 
ing of the discovery of gold in California in 
1848. It is told so circumstantially, with such 
dramatic force, that the child reader must catch 
the true significance of this world-shaking 
event. 

The Apache Way by Edgar Wyatt is a story 
about that remarkable Indian leader, Cochise. 
Here he shows his greatness by his willingness 
to acknowledge a grievous error, one which 
could have cost him his position as leader of 
his people. 

The Apaches had always used the “hit and 
run” method of fighting, depending on their 
speedy ponies to carry them out of danger as 
soon as they had struck their blow. This time, 
Cochise planned a real battle against his white 
enemies. He lost, but notwithstanding this 





defeat, he did not lose the confidence of his 
people, and at last made peace for them with 
the white men. Not only is the story valuable 
as history come to life, but the illustrations by 
Brinton Turkle have a beauty and authen- 
ticity that carry out the spirit of the story. 


SAVING A TREE 

All of page ten is occupied by a partial por- 
trait of Mr. Big, a giant redwood on the ranch 
of the Young family. In the story Horny Toad 
Hill by Rutherford Montgomery, the life of 
this wonderful tree is endangered by Mr. Goff, 
a man who has leased the adjacent property for 
the purpose of cutting the trees off it. Mr. Goff 
tries to claim the big tree and uses very shady 
methods in his effort to establish his claim. 

By the way, have your children ever wit- 
nessed the cutting down of a tree? How did 
they feel as they watched the saw cut through 
the trunk? Personally, we can take such a thing 
very much to heart. 


IRISH FRIENDSHIP AND A BROWNIE 

The Luck of Blossom O’Toole by Yolande 
Powell is part one of a provocative two-part 
story. Mrs. Peters, a rich Canadian woman, 
stopped in Dublin on her travels and met Blos- 
som O’Toole, from whom she bought a news- 
paper on the street. Since Mrs. Peters had no 
change, and since the girl’s coat looked ragged, 
she gave the girl a pound note. She told her to 
have the change right there the next day, a po- 
lite way, Mrs. Peters thought, of giving Blos- 
som the money. Blossom did not understand 
it that way at all; and thereby began a strange 
and wonderful friendship. Mrs. Peters went to 
see Mrs. O” Toole to ask whether she could take 
Blossom along on a world tour. Now we must 
wait to find out whether the O’Toole-Peters 
combination will work. 

And while we’re discussing the Ould Sod, in 
this merry month of St. Patrick, do justice to 
the Ballad of a Brownie by May Justus (no 
pun intended) and the exquisite drawings of 
Lois Maloy that accompany it. Here are the 
words and the pictures. It’s up to you and your 
children to give it a tune and some sprightly 
steps for a dance. 





Peter Penguin 
Calking 


Howdy, boys and girls! and what a fine 
March day—a fast wind, a whiff of snow, sun 
and clouds racing each other! It’s the kind of 
weather that makes even an iceberg want to 
roam. 

As for the penglets, they are all for going to 
Wyoming and riding the range. You see, they 
now have cowboy shirts and ropes, so they 
want a ranch and some cattle to lasso. 

“But look!” I said. “Penguins don’t lasso 
cattle, and all the cowboys are not in Wyoming. 
Remember that song— 

Yippee, howdy—oop, ki-yi! 

There’s a cowboy in the sky, 

He lassoes a cloud 

And shouts aloud, 

‘Oh, the prince of cowboys am I!” 
Petunia sighed and flapped her little fins. 


“But we can’t fly,” she said. 

“No, but why not a seagoing cowboy? A few 
months back I read in this very magazine about 
some boys herding whales up Cape Cod way. 
You get your lassoes while I pack the lunch, 








and we'll just go down to the harbor and see 
what kind of a herd you can round up.” 
“Hurray!” cried Peterkin. “I'll rope flounder 
and cod and drive ’em up the trail. Yippee!”’ 
So they got their cowboy gear together and 
I fixed the food. Of course, at the last minute, 
Petunia decided she must take Lulu. She said 
that Lulu could be camp cook on the trail, but 
between you and me, Lulu can’t even fry a 
minnow and what’s more, she’d never try. 
Anyhow, we swam down the bay and camped 
on a little island near Sandy Hook. Lulu 
rambled off, looking for a nice mud flat to loaf 
in. The penglets got out their gear and began 
operations. They dove down with ropes swirl- 
ing after them, and passing fish looked at them 


in mild surprise. Peterkin did manage to get 








his rope around a flounder, but when he tight- 
ened the loop, it just slithered through. Once 
he hauled out a squid with arms all waving 
wildly, but who wants a squid? 

My idea of their being salt water cowboys 
was turning out to be pretty much of a flop 
when suddenly Petunia shouted for help. 
Petunia hadn’t succeeded in even touching a 
fish with her underwater roping, so she had 
walked along the shore to a big rock and had 
been throwing her rope at the fish from there. 
Now she was screaming, “A sea cow! a whale!” 

We beat it for Petunia’s rock and soon saw 
her lying flat with the rope around her waist 
and holding on for dear life while something 
tugged at the other end. 

“Gee,” cried Peterkin. “Maybe it’s a sea bull. 
Hold on, Petunia!” 


“No!” I hollered. “Let go, Petunia. Let go 
quick!” 

But I was too late. Over the side of the rock 
went Petunia and into the water and on. How- 
ever, she was not going very fast, so I swam 
after and passed her to see what was at the otlrer 
end of the rope. 

As I suspected, it was Lulu crawling along 
through the mud, cross and growling, as she 
yanked the rope along with her big claw. 

“That'll teach her,” said Lulu, “that'll 
teach her to wake me up from a nap to be a 
cow. I’m riding herd now, and let her play 
calf.” 

I pacified Lulu by promising her Peterkin’s 
squid—Lulu eats anything—and she let Petunia 
have her rope back. But the marine cowboys 
now rolled their ropes and wanted lunch. 


Coming Next Month 


Ralph S. Mason, an expert in the field of 
geology, tells and illustrates the growth of a 
volcano ... F. J. Jupo tells of the Fiesta 
Games played by our neighbors in Central 
and South America ... In Leopard Bait Nam- 
poo, a runner boy, is caught between an 
enraged baboon and a vicious old leopard . . . 
Peter Peterson tries everything his family can 


think of to build up his muscle, all in vain 
until he uses Mr. Mose’s Muscle Magic... 
Marguerite Aspinwall tells what happens 
when a family of lively children finds a Treas- 
ure Map and a new friend... And a new serial 
starts about a boy from the East who comes to 
the forests of the West to spend a summer in a 
logging-camp. 


Story of the Cover 


Our cover with its wild horses is by Glen 
Rounds. He has described these horses and 
their country in his new and interesting book, 
Hunted Horses. 

“All through the high Red Desert country 
with its sagebrush flats and broken, rocky 
rims and ridges, scattered bands of wild horses 
still hold their own against their many ene- 
mies. At one time there were thousands of 
them grazing on the plains below; but the 
ranchers, wanting the grass and water for 
more profitable stock, systematically shot and 
trapped them by the hundreds. These last 
small bands, driven into the highest, roughest 
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part of the desert, are all that are left. Even 
here they have many enemies to keep their 
numbers down: snow and rock slides on the 
treacherous slopes, gray wolves, mountain 
lions, and even bears. In summer wild-horse 
hunters often come to capture some of the 
showier individuals to be broken to the saddle 
or sold for rodeo stock. 

“There are horses of various sizes and colors: 
bay and brown, blue roan and iron gray, buck- 
skin and black. Some are small and compact 
in shape, others are bigger and more rangy, 
but all, no matter what their size, are tough 
and hardy. No others can survive...” 
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FUNNY 200 - 


By ARTHUR NEWMAN =» Illustrated by EMERY GONDER 











The ELEPHANT'S a weighty beast— 

He scales 2000 pounds at least. 

Two thousand pounds make just one ton, 
But elephants don't stop at one. 

| know you'd find my story true 

If one should settle down on you! 
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hi “4 The drollest beast in any zoo 










| think is the GIRAFFE, don't you? 
They paint his throat when it is sore 
With quarts of iodine and more. 
/ And young giraffes of either sex 
Have quite a bother washing necks. 
With that in mind, | guess you are 
) So glad your neck won't go too far! + _»5 
/ 


This very clever KANGAROO 
Has room for only one or two, 
And so she thought it would be best 
To use a carriage for the rest. 








Now you remember that there was an 
old hound dog named Zip, and he be- 
longed to a man named Foolish ‘Tom? 

Well, one day Zip had to go to town to 
do some trading. When he left, he told 
Tom, “You get a bucket, Tom, and go 
down by the creek. ‘There’s a heap of poke 
salad down there. See, can you get us 
enough for our supper.” 

Zip went on down the road, and by and 
by Tom got up off the porch floor and got 
a bucket. He started off down the road 
toward the creek. He hadn't gone far 
when he saw somebody walking along the 
rail fence. 

The man was stepping along the rail 
with his arms stretched out to balance 
himself. It was Reuben Hill. 

“Howdy, Reuben,:’ Tom called. 
“You practicing to be a rooster? If you 
could crow, you'd be a right good one.”’ 

Now Reuben didn’t know that any- 
body was watching him walk that rail 
fence. When he found out that Foolish 
Tom had seen him, it made him feel very 
foolish, and it kind of peeved him, too. 
So he thought he'd play a joke on Tom. 

“Why, Tom,” said Reuben, “all the 
folks around here are learning to walk 
on rail fences nowadays.” 
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ZIP and the DOUBLE 


FLOTATION 


By WILLIAM O. STEELE 
Illustrated by FLAVIA GAG 


‘How come they are?”’ asked Tom. 
“Why, just ’cause,’’ answered Reuben. 
‘You never can tell when you might have 
to.” 

“Do tell,” said Tom. 

“Why, Tom.’”’ Reuben looked very 
serious. “‘I’m even teaching my horse, 
Nellie, to walk a rail fence.” 

“Well, forevermore,” said Tom. “I 
reckon if Nellie can do it, I can do it.” 





And he climbed up on the rail fence 
with his bucket in his hand. 


“Be careful, Tom. ’Tain’t as easy as it 
looks,’”’ warned Reuben. 

So Tom teetered along till he came to 
the place where one rail rests on another 
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in a joint of the fence. Then his legs went 
all whichaways, and his arms went the 
other ways, and he fell off the fence with 
the bucket on top of him. 

Reuben ran up to him and helped him 
get all straightened out. ““Now be quiet 
a minute,” said Reuben. “Just hold your- 
self together and we'll find out if you’re 
bad hurt anywheres.”’ 

Then Reuben pulled up the leg of 
Tom’s overalls and looked at his leg real 
hard and gave it a little poke. 

“Does it hurt?” 

“Naw,” answered Foolish Tom. “‘It 
don’t hurt.” 

“It don’t?” Reuben 
said.‘ That’s bad. That’s 
just what I was afraid 
of. Oh, poor Tom!” 

Reuben shook his 
head and looked real 
sorry-like. ‘And it’s all 
my fault. I sure am 
sorry, Tom.” 

‘““What’s the matter, 
what’s the matter, 
Reuben?” asked Tom, 
trying to sit up. 
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‘Tom, you lie down and be still as you 
can. I hate to tell you, but you got a dou- 
ble flotation of the leg. If you was my old 
horse Nellie, I’d shoot you.” 

“Don’t shoot me, Reuben, please 
don’t shoot me,’”’ begged ‘Tom. “Least- 
ways not till Zip gets home from town.” 

“Oh, I won’t shoot you. I'll let Zip 
shoot you,” said Reuben. ‘Now you just 
lie there still as a mouse, ‘cause if you 
move that leg even a little wiggle, it'll 
drop off clean up to your neck!” 

“Oh, my goodness!”’ yelled poor ‘Tom. 
‘Fetch me a doctor real quick, Reuben.” 

“Well, all right,” said Reuben. “But 
it won't do you no good. I know a double 
flotation when I see one!” 

And off he went down the road toward 
the doctor’s house. 

When Zip came home from town, first 
thing he saw was Tom lying on the 
ground by the rail fence. 

‘What are you doing lying out here, 
Tom?” asked Zip, and Tom told about 
how he fell off the fence and got the 
double flotation. 

“And Zip,” said Tom, “Reuben went 
to the doctor, and the doctor said you 
wouldn’t have to shoot me if I can just 
lie here three days and three nights with- 











out moving that leg. I'll be all right then. 
So you run on home and fetch me some 
cold biscuits and buttermilk and that 
coverlid off my bed, and in three days I'll 
be good as new.” 

“Tom,” replied Zip, ‘““Reuben’s just 
fooling you. There ain’t one thing wrong 
with your leg. Get up! We got a heap of 
corn to hoe before sundown.” 

“But Zip,” said Tom, “the doctor sent 
word I had to lie here. If I give this leg 
one little wiggle, it'll fall off clean up to 
my neck. Now Zip, you wouldn't want 
that to happen, would you?” 

And Tom looked at Zip so pitiful-like, 
Zip knew it wasn’t any use trying to tell 
him there wasn’t anything the matter 
with his leg. 

So he went home and fetched ‘Tom the 
biscuits and buttermilk, and all the while 
he was thinking and thinking. He sat 
down in the weeds by Tom and thought 
some more. The sun was hot, and the July 
flies were hollering for dear life. 

“It’s mighty bad to have you laid up, 
when the corn needs hoeing so bad,” Zip 
remarked. 

“Tt sure is,” answered Tom. 

“It’s going to get mighty lonesome out 





here along ‘bout midnight tonight,” said 
Zip. 

“It sure is,” Tom replied. 

‘Mighty cold, too,” Zip said. 

“I reckon so,” said ‘Tom, looking sad. 

“You won't like it when the hooty- 
owls and such varmints come flying 
around.” 

‘‘Ain’t you going to stay out here with 
me?” asked Tom. 

‘““Why don’t you come on back home 
with me?” Zip asked. 

“How could I, with one leg gone clean 
up to my neck?” exclaimed Foolish Tom. 

“Oh now, there ain’t anything the mat- 
ter with your leg.” 

“Zip,” Tom said, “I just believe you 
want me to lose this here leg.” 

“Why, Tom, I was just a-talking,” an- 
swered Zip, and he picked a daisy by the 
fence and commenced thinking again. 

By and by he got up and said, “Tom, I 
aim to go see the doctor myself. I believe 
to my soul he could cure this double flo- 
tation real quick if he just put his mind 
on it.” 


So he trotted off down the road and 
left Foolish ‘Tom lying in the weeds by 
the fence with the grasshoppers. 
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It seemed like a longish spell tll Zip 
came back, and ‘Tom was glad to see him. 
Zip was carrying a bottle in his paw and 
he looked mighty pleased and happy. 

‘Looky here, Tom,” he said. “I told 
you the doctor could find something for 
you, if he just tried. Looky here, right on 
the side it says, ‘Cure for Double Flota- 
tions.’ This can fix you up in no time.”’ 

‘Tom looked at the bottle. “How does 
it work?” 

“Well,” answered Zip, “you have to do 
everything just so, or it won't do you no 
good. Now you listen careful-like. See, 
you take the bottle and drink it down, 
and then you go to sleep. By and by, 
you'll begin to dream, and you'll dream 
you're walking down the road. And then 
you'll dream you meet a man walking 
down the road, too. And when you see 
him, you must grab up a stick and begin 
to hit the man. And you must chase him, 
and hit him, no matter how much he 
hollers. And when you've chased him a 
good long piece down the road, you'll 
wake up and be all cured.” 

“Do tell!’ said Tom. ““That’s a won- 
derful medicine, I reckon.” 

And he took the bottle and drank it 
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down. ““My goodness, it tastes just like 
Sheriff Brown’s cider.”’ Then ‘Tom set- 
tled himself real comfortable in the 
weeds, and by and by he went to sleep. 

When Zip saw he was asleep, he began 
to grin to himself, and he settled down 
in the weeds, too. 

In a spell the sun began to slip down 
the sky and the shadows grew long. Zip 
squinted down the road and he could see 
Reuben Hill coming toward them, head- 
ed for his pasture-lot to bring his cows 
home for milking. 

Zip leaned down and shook ‘Tom. 

“What... what is it?” asked Tom. 

“It’s the dream, ‘Tom,’ Zip said in a 
low voice. ‘See, now you're dreaming. 
Get up and walk down the road.” 

Tom got up and yawned a big yawn, 
and then he set off down the road. By and 
by he spied Reuben turning in at the 
gate to his pasture. 

Zip saw Foolish ‘Tom stoop down and 
pick up a stick, and then he ran up to 
Reuben and began to thwack him and hit 
him and whop him. And Reuben began 
to yell and holler. 

“Don’t hit me, Tom!” yelled Reuben. 

“Oh now, it don’t hurt,” ‘Tom yelled 
back. “You can’t hurt a dream.” 

Reuben took out down the road, 
whooping and squalling, and ‘Tom ran 
after him, giving him a lick every step 
of the way. 

Zip laughed till he had to lean up 
against a fence, he was so weak. 

Pretty soon Foolish ‘Tom came back. 
‘That was a mighty fine cure, Zip,” he 
called out. “My leg is good as new.” 

Zip shook his head. “I reckon I better 
take you to the doctor, Foolish ‘Tom,’’ he 
said. ‘Maybe he’s got something to make 
your head as good as new, and you surely 
could use a new one.” 
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Horny Toad Hil 








By RUTHERFORD MONTGOMERY , Illustrated by DOROTHY BAYLEY 


ERRY and Allie called them 

“horny toads” and the hill above 
the ranch, where they were found, was 
called Horny Toad Hill. ‘There was a 
rock pile where it was easy to catch the 
horned toads, which were not really toads 
at all but fat, spiny little lizards. 

Allie did not like the cold feel of their 
fat bellies or the scratch of their sharp 
claws, but they would lie still on the back 
of Terry’s hand and pretend to sleep 
when he caught them. Afterwards he al- 
ways put them back among the rocks 
piled around the corner marker of the 
northwest boundary of their ranch. 

Terry was on his way down from Hor- 
ny Toad Hill when he noticed the car in 
the yard. Then he saw his father and a 
strange man standing at the edge of the 
barley field, looking up at the giant red- 
wood tree which grew close to the west 
boundary of the ranch. Surely his father 
would not think of selling their tree! 

The redwood was a full twelve ‘eet 
across at the ground and towered several 
hundred feet into the air. The whole 
Young family loved it and were proud of 
it. But things were not going too well on 
the ranch, and the tree would bring a 
high price. 

Terry stood watching for a minute be- 
fore he started running across the field. 
Halting a few yards behind the men, he 
listened to his father’s words. ‘““No, Mr. 
Goff, the tree is not for sale. As long as I 
own this ranch, it stands.”’ 

The visitor frowned. ‘I’m not so sure 
that tree is on your land, Mr. Young,” 
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he said. “I have a lease to cut lumber on 
the adjoining section, and it could be- 
long to me.” 

“It’s on my land,” ‘Terry’s father an- 
swered gruffly. “I have never had the place 
surveyed, but that corner marker up the 
hill is in place.” 

“Td rather pay you than go to the 
trouble of making a survey. But I do in- 
tend to cut that tree. It’s worth more than 
all the other trees on my lease.” Without 
another word Mr. Goff turned and strode 
away toward his car. 

Terry and Mr. Young walked silently 
toward the house. Mr. Young entered the 
kitchen before his son could ask any ques- 
tions. He was plainly worried. 

Near the corner of the house, ‘Terry 
stopped to watch Allie, who was working 
in her flower garden. She tossed aside her 
canvas gloves and locked her hands 
around her knees, leaning back to look 
up at her brother. 

‘What did he want?” she asked. 

‘He wanted to buy Mr. Big.”’ 

“Tl bet Dad told him plenty!” Allie 
was fifteen, one year older than Terry. 
She had already started using freckle 
cream, but when she got angry the 
freckles showed anyway. She was angry 
now. 

“He says it isn’t on our land.” ‘Terry 
hated saying it. ““He’s going to have the 
line surveyed to prove it.”’ 

‘The stinker!” Allie said, jumping to 
her feet. ““But what’s the difference? No 
one could be mean enough to cut down a 
tree as old and wonderful as that.”’ 
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“This man could,” ‘Terry answered. 

“Well, he'll find out Mr. Big is on our 
land!”’ Allie snapped and swished past 
Terry, heading for the front door. 

For several days nothing happened, 
but Terry did not stop worrying. His 
mother and father did not talk about the 


redwood, but Terry was sure they 
thought about it. Allie decided Mr. Goff 
was just bluffing and refused to worry. 

The third day Mr. Goff and a surveyor 
appeared at the top of the hill above the 
ranch. ‘They had two helpers with them 
who unloaded a transit and tools from a 
light truck. 

Terry slipped away from the house be- 
fore Allie got hold of him. He trotted to 
the woods above the ranch and located 
a spot from which he could watch the 
surveyor and his crew. Down below his 
father stood in the yard, looking up at 
the men. Allie came out, and Terry could 
tell she was arguing with their father, 
who finally turned and walked away to- 
ward the barn. 

The surveyor was standing behind the 
transit and looking through it. Down the 
hill, one helper was steadying a tall pole 
while the other carried a hatchet and a 
bundle of stakes. The surveyor made mo- 
tions and the man with the pole shifted 
it a little. ‘Then the man with the hatchet 
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bent to pound a stake into the ground. 

Terry thought of climbing the hill and 
sighting down the line the men were run- 
ning. By doing that, he would know at 
once if the redwood was on his father’s 
land. But he didn’t move. He just sat 
watching the line of white stakes go down 
toward the big tree. 

Before the man with the stakes had set 
the one which decided the fate of the red- 
wood, Terry knew the tree was on Mr. 
Goff’s lease by at least ten feet. He stared 
hard at the giant tree. They would have 
to watch the axes cut into its heart, 
through the thousands of rings record- 
ing the thousands of years the tree had 
stood. He suddenly wanted to talk to 
Allie. 

Getting to his feet, he walked slowly 
down the hill. He saw his father working 
in the machine shed, not paying any at- 
tention to the survey crew. In the house 
the front door was open, and Terry could 
look through the living room into the 
kitchen. His mother was at the sink by 
the kitchen window, watching the men 
running the line. But there was no sign 
of Allie, and ‘Terry guessed she had gone 
for a hike, the way she always did when 
something upset her. 

Turning away, he looked up the hill. 
The surveyor had moved his transit to a 
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spot below the redwood tree. Mr. Goff 
was standing looking up at the tree, prob- 
ably figuring, Terry thought, how many 
dollars he would get for the lumber he'd 
cut out of it. 

Terry walked aimlessly up the hill. He 
thought of going across the field and talk- 
ing to Mr. Goff. He could have told the 
lumberman all about the giant, how it 
was one of the oldest living things in the 
world. But he knew that talking to Mr. 
Goff would do no good. Mr. Goff would 
probably laugh and order him off his 
land. 

Terry tramped on, paying no attention 
to where he was going. He came to the 
rock pile, where he usually stopped to 
catch a horny toad, and sank down on the 
grass. He began looking around for one 
of his spiny friends. He had to look care- 
fully, because the little fellows were 
mottled gray and brown in color and 
blended with the rocks and the dirt. After 
a while, he spotted one sleeping in the 
sun on a round stone. 

Reaching forward carefully, Terry 
picked up the horny toad and set it on the 
back of his hand. When he rubbed a 
finger along its spiny back, it closed its 
eyes and pretended to be asleep. 

“I’m going to pull up their old stakes 
and throw them away!” The sound of 
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Allie’s angry voice behind him startled 
‘Terry so badly, he jumped and sent the 
horny toad flying off into the grass. ‘T'wist- 
ing around, he looked up into Allie’s 
face. He had seen her angry before, but 
this time she was mad clean through. 

“That won't help any,” he said, and 
scowled because he was admitting there 
was no hope. 

Allie sank down beside the pile of 
rocks. “Everybody has given up, but I'll 
think of something,” she said between her 
teeth. 

Terry looked down at the rocks be- 
cause he felt ashamed. Suddenly he 
jumped to his feet and pointed at the 
rock pile. “It’s gone!’’ he shouted. ‘The 
corner marker is gone!”’ 

Allie scrambled to her feet, and they 
both stood staring at the spot where the 
iron pipe with the lead and brass top 
should have been. There was no trace of 
its ever having been there. ‘There was 
nothing but the pile of rocks. 

“The crook!’’ Allie shouted. ‘‘He’s 
moved our corner marker so he can steal 
Mr. Big. Let’s tell Dad!’’ She whirled and 
raced away before Terry could say a 
word. 
father listened and seemed 
doubtful. Then he became grim, and 
finally he strode away up the hill with 
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Terry and Allie hurrying after him. 
When they reached the pile of rocks, he 
stood looking at it. 

‘Are you sure the corner marker was 
here?” he asked. 

‘We know because we always come 
here to catch horny toads,” ‘Terry said, 
and Allie nodded. 

Mr. Young looked down into a hollow 
where there was another pile of rocks. 
From where they stood, they could see the 
iron pipe. “We may not be able to prove 
it but we can try,” he said. 

They walked down the hill to where 
Mr. Goff and the surveyor were talking 
in the shade of the redwood. Mr. Goff 
frowned at them, but Mr. Young paid no 
attention to him. He walked over to the 
surveyor. 

‘The corner marker you started with 
has been moved,” he said bluntly. 

Mr. Goff laughed and the surveyor 
smiled. ‘‘I didn’t check the marker, but 
it’s a bench mark which was placed there 
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“You don’t fool with markers,” the surveyor said. 





when the government survey was made. 
It has been there a good many years.”’ 

‘The children are positive it was on 
top of the hill,” Mr. Young said. 

Mr. Goff smiled broadly. “If you want 
to pay a surveyor to check that corner 
marker, go right ahead.” 

“I can’t afford to do that,’’ Mr. Young 
answered. 

Allie took a step toward the surveyor. 
“You said it was a bench marker?” 

The surveyor nodded. “No one tam- 
pers with government markers,”’ he said. 

“It has the elevation above sea level 
stamped in the top,” Allie said and shot 
a saucy look at Mr. Goff. ‘‘It’s easy to tell 
if the elevation is correct.” 

“A fool idea,” Mr. Goff said, but he 
had stopped grinning. 

The surveyor gave Allie a quick look. 
“| have an instrument in my truck for 
taking elevations. It won't take long to 
check that marker.’’ He looked grimly 
at Mr. Goff. “I'll not charge you for the 
extra service,” he said. 

“IT don’t intend wast- 
ing time on such non- 
sense,’ Mr. Goff snap- 
ped as he turned and 
walked away. 

“Well,” said the sur- 
veyor, “I guess we'd bet- 
ter check that marker.” 

Allie and Terry didn't 
wait to hear any more. 
They dashed across the 
barley field to tell the 
good news to. their 
mother. After they had 
told her, they could go 
up Horny Toad Hill to 
help the surveyor put 
the corner marker back 
>. where it belonged. 
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SPORT 
~ Close-up 


By HAMILTON HERTZ 


RUNNING Broap JUMP 


Ed Davis starts out slowly 
down the cinder path. After 
a few steps he increases his 
speed. At the halfway mark 
he turns on more speed and 
pumps his arms forward and 
backward as he runs to get 
momentum. 

When he approaches the 
white strip of board marking the take-off 
point, this Princeton running broad- 
jump star opens up with a sudden burst 
of speed. His head is bent forward with 
his eyes on the white marker. His body is 
crouched over as he flashes forward to the 
take-off point. 

As Ed Davis’ foot hits the white board, 
he leaps high into the air, pulling his 
knees up and in toward his body, and 
pointing his feet forward. His arms are 
spread wide for balance, like the wings 
of a big bird. His head and body are 
arched forward. 

Ed Davis knows’ that the judges meas- 
ure his jump from the hindmost mark he 
makes in the sawdust pit. Therefore, as 
he lands, he pushes his entire body for- 
ward, landing on his feet and falling for- 
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ward in the pit. If his hand should touch 
the sawdust at a point behind his foot- 
marks, the judges would measure from 
his handmark. That’s why championship 
broad jumpers always make sure to fall 
forward, not backward, when they land. 

The sports camera caught Ed Davis in 
mid-air during a 24 foot, 714 inch leap. 
This leap captured the running broad- 
jump championship at the 1950 Inter- 
collegiate Track and Field Meet. 

Ed Davis’ jump of 24 feet, 714 inches 
was a good one. The world’s record for 
the outdoor running broad jump is 26 
feet, 814 inches, and was set by Jesse 
Owens in 1935. Jesse Owens also holds 
the world’s indoor running broad-jump 
record with a mark of 25 feet, 9 inches, 
which he set in the same year. 
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TREASURE 


of the RIVER BED 


By KATHERINE B. SHIPPEN 
Illustrated by RALPH RAY 


Gold was discovered by accident in 
California in 1848. Not a white man in 
America knew that it was there, yet it had 
lain for ages at the bottom of the streams 
or mixed with the gravel and sand of the 
hillsides. If some of the Indians had seen 
it glimmering, they did not say so. Per- 
haps they did not think it had any value. 

Yet there it was all the time. 

John Augustus Sutter was the owner 
of a very big ranch in California in those 
days. The ranch had a great many barns 
and storehouses, and a great many miles 
of rail fences to keep the cattle in. Sutter 
needed a big supply of lumber to make 
these ranch buildings and fences so he 
decided he would build himself a lumber 
mill on his own property. He picked a 
man named James Marshall to supervise 
the job. 

“Go up the river till you think you 
have found a good location,” Sutter told 
him. “Choose a place where the water 
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runs fast, and not too far from the big 
trees.” 

So Marshall, with half a dozen men to 
help him, started up the American River. 
They drove a string of pack horses with 
supplies to last a month or more, and a 
Hock of sheep to use for fresh meat. ‘The 
pack horses were so heavily laden and the 
sheep moved so slowly that the party 
could not go very fast. 

On the second day they came to what 
they thought would be a good location, 
a place where the river rounded out into 
a natural pool and then dropped down 
rippling across the stones. 

‘This is a good place,” Marshall said. 
“We'll build the mill here.” 

So they unpacked the horses and made 
camp, and next day early they began to 
build the mill. 

“We'll build it strong,” Marshall said. 
“It will stand here a good many years. 
There’s plenty of wood to be cut into 
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planks. ‘The mill will have a lot of work 
to do.” 

They worked all day, setting the tim- 
bers in place. They didn’t stop working 
until suppertime, and then they sat 
around eating beans and bread and bacon 
while the sun lighted all the valley with 
a golden light. 

Marshall went for a walk along the 
riverbank after supper. He had not gone 
very far when he paused and looked down 
into the moving water. There he saw 
some pebbles that seemed to shine and 
glisten in a curious way—pebbles that 
were different from any others in the 
river bed. 

He stood there looking down and 
wondering. Then he knelt and plunged 
his arm into the river up to the elbow. 
From the bottom he brought up some 
pebbles that shone like gold when he 
turned them over in the palm of his hand. 

Marshall thrust the pebbles into his 
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pocket and hurried back to camp. Soon 
the men sitting round the fire were pass- 
ing the pebbles from one to another. 
Those men had lived in the West much 
longer than Marshall had, for Marshall 
had only just recently come from New 
Jersey. 

‘“Here’s an Easterner still green to the 
West,” they said, ‘‘and he thinks he can 
tell us what’s in the bottom of a Califor- 
nia stream.” But they said this only 
quietly and among themselves, for Mar- 
shall had been put in command of the 
undertaking. 

To Marshall they said, “‘It’s fool’s gold. 
We've seen lots of it.”’ 

Marshall put the pretty pebbles back 
into his pocket and said nothing. 

But that night, when all the men were 
asleep, Marshall lay awake, wondering. 
Maybe it is fool’s gold, he said to himself. 
But then there was a chance that the men 
might be wrong. There was a chance it 
might be real gold after all. 

He could not sleep for thinking of it. 
The wind was rocking the branches above 
the ground on which he lay, the clouds 
were racing across the starry sky. An hour 
passed another, and still Marshall could 
not sleep. Finally he threw back his 
blanket and stood up. He must find out 

















whether it was gold or only fool’s gold. 

He saddled his horse and set off 
through the dark toward Sutter’s ranch, 
the pebbles still in his pocket. It began 
to rain before he had gone far. By the 
time he had reached the ranch, the rain 
was coming down in floods. The horse's 
hoofs were noisy, splashing through the 
mud. 

In the downpour he reached the ranch 
door at last and rapped loudly enough to 
be heard through the storm. 

Sutter was still awake. He opened the 
door, surprised. 

“Let me come in,” Marshall 
quietly. “Draw the curtains.” 

When the door was shut and bolted 
and the curtains drawn, Marshall took 
the pebbles from his pocket. ‘They 
gleamed and glowed in the candlelight. 

“Could they be gold?” he said. 

Now iron pyrite or fool’s gold looks 
like real gold, but there are tests to which 
a nugget may be put to prove whether it 
is real or not. Sutter had a copy of 
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Chambers’ Encyclopedia on his shelf, and 
it described those tests. 

By the light of a whale-oil lamp, Sutter 
and Marshall sat down together to study 
the encyclopedia. And when they had 
read and understood how the tests should 
be made, they started to try them, first 
one, then another. 

‘The cocks were crowing when they had 
finished. ‘The Indian servants were be- 
ginning to prepare breakfast. The new 
day with its business was starting. 

Yet this day was different from any that 
had gone before. ‘The nuggets that Mar- 
shall had carried back to the ranch in his 
pocket were pure gold, and Sutter and 
Marshall had proved them to be gold. 
And where there is a little gold, there is 
sure to be more. A fortune in gold lay at 
the bottom of the American River. 

Soon the news of Marshall's discovery 
was spreading across the continent, and 
ships that sailed wide oceans were carry- 
ing the tale, “Gold in California! Gold 
on the American River!” 
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Wituie: Every morning when I get up 
JOKES my mother washes my face. What 
should I do? 
by George Sit_y: Get up in the afternoon! 
Remember the Funny Book we told “Writing a letter, 1 see. Who's it to?” 
you about last month? It’s made up of “Myself.” 
jokes all of you will want to tell your “Yourself? What does the letter say?” 
friends. You'll get your free copy if we “Don’t know. Haven't got it yet.” 
use your joke! Send your stories with 
your. name and address, to George at 
Box 350, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
“Heard about the freak in our family?” A sleeper from the Amazon 
“No—who is it?” ; Put nighties of his gra’mazon— 
“Cousin Arthur. Uncle Ned just wrote us s l f The reason, that 
that little Arthur has grown another _ He was too fat 
foot.” ‘ To get his own pajamazon. 
t - ~~ 
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Globi and the Dog . By Schiele & Lips 






































Through the rain 
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Drip-drop-drip 



































Who's to blame? Shame, pup, shame! 
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Signal fires blazed on the peaks above 
Apache Pass. Cochise, chief of the Chir- 
icahua Apache Indians, sent riders speed- 
ing along the mountain trails. They 
galloped to every Indian camp. 

“Come to the East Stronghold! Cochise 
calls you to war against the white men!” 

The Apaches gathered in their moun- 
tain fortress. Cochise stood on a great 
boulder to speak to them. Nearby stood 
his most trusted lieutenants, Nahilzay, 
Skinya and Pionsenay. Their bodies were 
streaked with war paint. 

All were silent as Cochise began to 
speak. ‘For many years we have been at 
peace. Now the Americans want peace no 
longer. Soldiers from Fort Buchanan 
have captured and killed our people. 
‘They drive us to the warpath!” 

‘There was an angry murmur from the 
crowd of Indian braves. 
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_ THE APACHE WAY 


By EDGAR WYATT 
Illustrated by BRINTON TURKLE 


“The white men want this land that 


belonged to our fathers. Perhaps they can 
take our land. Americans are many and 
they have fine weapons. We must depend 
on the courage of our hearts and the speed 
of our ponies.” 

Cochise’s voice rose. ‘‘I ask you to fol- 
low me on this warpath to victory or de- 
feat. What is your answer?” 

The answer came in wild Apache war 
cries. The war drums echoed in the hills. 
Indians leaped about the campfires in 
their dances. 

A rider sped far across the mountains 
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into New Mexico, taking the news of this 
new war to Mangas Coloradas, wise old 
chief of the Warm Springs Apaches. 
Mangas looked upon Cochise as a be- 
loved younger brother. Many years be- 
fore, they had become “blood brothers”’ 
in an Apache ceremony. Each pricked 
his wrist with a sharp hunting knife. 
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Then they pressed their wrists together 
so that their blood was mixed. ‘That was 
a promise that they would always fight to- 
gether against their enemies. 

‘Tell my brother,” said Mangas to the 
messenger, “that Mangas comes.” 

Soon the desert flamed with Apache 
warfare. Painted braves poured down 
from the mountains. They looted ranches 
and burned whole villages. 

The soldiers at Fort Buchanan did all 
they could to protect the white settlers. 
But they could not match the Apaches at 
this kind of warfare. 
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The Indians never stopped to fight a 
battle. They would raid a village today— 
and a ranch fifty miles away tomorrow 
morning. They struck and then scattered 
into their wild mountains where no sol- 
dier could follow them. That was the 
Apache way. 

Two months after Cochise began his 
war against the white men, the Civil War 
broke out two thousand miles away. Rid- 
ers galloped into Arizona with orders 
from Washington. The soldiers were 
ordered to leave the forts. ‘They were 
called to fight in the great war between 
North and South. 

The Apaches had never heard of any 
war except their own. When Indian 
scouts saw the soldiers ride away, they 
hurried to Cochise. 

‘The white soldiers have gone! We 
have driven them all away!” 

Cochise’s eyes glowed as he turned to 
Mangas. ‘Now this land of our fathers 
will be Apache land again!” 

Mangas smiled, ‘My brother has done 
well.” 

Now Apache warriors rode as they 
pleased across the desert. ‘They burned 
the buildings at the empty forts. ‘They 
destroyed dozens of villages and ranches. 
‘There was no need to scatter into the 
mountains after a raid. ‘There were no 
soldiers now to chase them. 

Cochise had never dared to hope for 
such a victory as this. 

‘It will be good to leave the warpath,” 
he said to Mangas. “It will be good to 
hunt the deer and wild turkeys and re- 
turn to the ways of peace.”’ 

“Yes,” said Mangas, ‘‘let us enjoy this 
peace while we can.” 

“You are thinking,” said Cochise slow- 
ly, “that the soldiers will return.” 

“IT have fought many wars with the 








white men,” said Mangas. “I know that 
they will return. There will be many 
soldiers. Someday, we must find a way to 
live at peace with them or our people 
will vanish forever from this land.” 

Cochise looked out over the desert and 
mountains that he loved. “In my heart,” 
he said, “I know that you are right.” 

One day in July, 
1862, Cochise stood up 
high on a mountain 
lookout point. There 
was a cloud of dust 
many miles away on the 
western desert. Cochise 
watched as it moved 
slowly toward him. 

Under the dust cloud 
marched the First In- 
fantry of the California 
Volunteers. They were 
on their way to join 
other Union forces in 
the East. Their way led 
straight through Apache 
Pass. 

For months no white 
man had dared to ride 
toward Apache Pass. 
Cochise still knew noth- 
ing of the Civil War. He 
thought the soldiers had 
come back to make war 
on his people. 

Apache scouts galloped up the moun- 
tain trails to report. They described the 
marching infantry. They told Cochise of 
many supply wagons that rolled along 
behind the soldiers. 

The scouts tried to describe some 
strange new weapons the white men had. 
They were twelve-pound howitzers. Each 
was pulled by two horses. But these Indi- 
ans had never seen a cannon. Cochise 
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could make no meaning of their words. 

Cochise called Skinya and gave him 
rapid orders. He sent a scout to find 
Mangas. 

Mangas joined him at the lookout 
point. ‘The soldiers have returned,” said 
Cochise grimly. 

Mangas studied the distant cloud of 





dust. ‘“They will reach the pass at midday 
tomorrow. We can attack them many 
times as they go through the mountains.”’ 

Cochise shook his head. ‘‘No, this will 
be no raid. I will meet the white soldiers 
in battle!” 

He pointed far below them to the spot 
where the Apache Pass twisted past an 
abandoned stage depot. “It was there that 
Bascom, the white boy-soldier, captured 
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and killed my people. I have sworn that 
no white man shall ride through Apache 
Pass again.” 


Cochise told Mangas his plan for the 
coming battle. “Che white men will be 
thirsty. The only water is at the springs 
in the pass.” 

He pointed to the rocky hillsides above 





the springs. Hundreds of Indians, di- 
rected by Skinya, were carrying rocks and 
rolling heavy boulders. ‘They placed the 
rocks cleverly. Behind each wall of rocks 
many Indians could lie hidden. There 
were holes through which they could fire 
their rifles and let their arrows fly. 

‘The white men will never reach the 
springs,” said Cochise. ‘Not one of them 
will reach the water.” 
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‘Apaches should not fight this way,” 
protested Mangas. “We should strike 
like the rattlesnake. Then we should 
scatter like quail when the hawk dives. 
That is the way we have won our vic- 
tories. Apaches should not fight from 
holes in the ground!” 

‘This is my way,” said Cochise. 

Mangas shrugged. In 
the Warm Springs coun- 
try he was chief. Here in 
these mountains the 
word of Cochise was 
law. 

The Apaches worked 
all through the day to 
fortify the pass. All day 
the column of 
moved closer. 

At nightfall, Cochise 
and Mangas’ walked 
along the trail that led 
to the springs. Five 
hundred Indians lay 
hidden all about them. 
There was not a sight or 
a sound to betray them. 

‘It is good,” Cochise 
said, with a glance at 
Mangas. 


dust 


“It is good,’’ Mangas 
admitted, “‘but it is not 
the Apache way.” 

At noon the next day, 
the white soldiers halted just outside 
Apache Pass. Hundreds of Indians 
watched as they sent scouts into the pass. 
The scouts saw nothing. ‘They waved the 
troopers forward. 

The thirsty men hurried through the 
narrow gorges. They were thinking only 
of the water just ahead. 

Suddenly a volley crashed down from 
hundreds of Apache rifles. Indian war 
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cries rang out in triumph on all sides. 

The soldiers fired blindly at the bare 
mountain sides. There was not an Indian 
in sight. The soldiers were forced back, 
slowly at first, then in tumbling retreat. 

Cochise watched with Mangas from a 
lookout point high above the battle. 

The white soldiers advanced again. 
Now each step was cautious as they came. 
This time they did not break and run 
when the Indians opened fire. ‘They came 
on, dashing from rock to rock and from 
tree to tree. 

The Apache fire was fiercer now. 
Hundreds of arrows plunked into the 
ground and stood quivering. Rifle fire 
rained from the hills. 

Two frightened teams of horses came 
plunging into the pass. Behind them 
rolled the strange new cannon. 

The horses wheeled about. The wide 
muzzles of the howitzers pointed at the 
hillsides where Apache fire was hottest. 
The captain of the white soldiers barked 
words of command. 

‘Troopers leaped to obey. ‘Then the 
first cannon shot that these Apaches had 
ever heard burst with a tremendous roar. 

Shell after shell went screaming up the 
mountain. The shells crushed boulders 
into splinters and sent the splinters whirl- 
ing among the hidden Indians. 

Cochise was almost deafened by the 
blast. He leaped down the hill and ran 
among his frantic warriors. 

“Shoot at the fire-wagons!”’ he shouted. 
“Kill the soldiers who shoot the bursting 
balls!”’ 

Some of his warriors rallied. More 
dropped their rifles and sprang up the 
hills in panic. Many an Indian rolled 
down the steep slopes to lie still almost 
at the feet of the soldiers. 

The firing slowly died away. After five 
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hours of battle, darkness fell and Apache 
Pass was silent. The soldiers had reached 
the springs. 

In the mountains above Apache Pass, 
Cochise walked that night among his war- 
riors. It was nearly morning when a scout 
galloped up on a heaving pony. 

‘Mangas is wounded! His people are 
taking him home to the Warm Springs.” 

Cochise turned away alone. He walked 
alone all through the night. In the morn- 
ing he spoke to his people. 

“IT have led you to your worst defeat. 
You may want to choose a new leader. 
Perhaps Skinya should lead you.” 

‘There was a great shout from the 
Indians. Even the wounded shouted. 
‘““No! No! Cochise is chief!”’ 

Pionsenay, Skinya and Nahilzay step- 
ped forward to stand at his side. “One 





Howard rode unarmed into the camp, 


battle is not a war,” they said. ““You have 
led us to many victories. You will lead us 
to many others.” 

The old-time fire blazed in Cochise’s 
eyes. He turned to his warriors. 

“We still ride the warpath together. 
But never again will we fight from holes 
in the ground. Never will we linger where 
the fire-wagons can throw death among 
us. Mangas was right. Apaches must hight 
in the Apache way!”’ 

This defeat in Apache Pass was worth 
a hundred victories to Cochise. He never 
forgot its lesson. For ten years his war- 
riors fought as Apaches had always 
fought. ‘hey rode like the wind to the 
attack. They struck, and then scattered 
like quail into the mountains. 

But Cochise knew that he could not 
win forever. When the Civil War was 
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and Cochise marveled at his courage. 


over, more soldiers than ever came back 
to the forts. White settlers crowded the 
Indian country. Cochise often thought 
of the words of Mangas .. . “We must 
find a way to live at peace with the white 
men.” 

In 1872 President Grant announced a 
new Indian policy. General Oliver How- 
ard brought the offer to Cochise. He rode 
unarmed into Cochise’s mountain strong- 
hold. Cochise marveled at his courage. 
General Howard greeted the great Indian 
as a friend. 

“Our President wants to be at peace 
with the Chiricahuas,”’ he said. 

“T have thought much of peace,’’ Co- 
chise admitted, “but it must be a treaty 
that is fair to my people.” 

The proud Indian chief and the Amer- 
ican ofhicer talked of the terms of peace 
for many days. Finally the treaty was 
made. ‘The Indians were smiling and hap- 
py as General Howard prepared to leave. 
Cochise’s heart was full. He threw his 
arms around the general. 

“Now the white man and the Indian 
are to drink of the same water, eat of the 
same bread, and be at peace!”’ 

That was Cochise’s promise. He kept 
it faithfully as long as he lived. 

Cochise still lives in the hearts and 
legends of his people. ‘The white men, 
too, have made sure that he will never be 
forgotten. Ihe people of Arizona have 
named a county for him. In Cochise 
County are the great mountains and 
deserts that he loved. A memorial park, 
a town, and a mountain peak bear his 
name. 

High in the Chiricahua Mountains 
there is a rocky rim that looks just like an 
Indian's head. ‘The Apaches say Cochise 
looks down forever from this mountain 
to guard the welfare of his people. 
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When Granny was a little lass, she lived beyond the sea 
In Donalderry Village, by the river Donaldee. 
And this is when and this is where that Granny came to know 


A little man, a brownie man, who lived there long ago. 


One day the cows had wandered far beyond the pasture gate, 
And Granny had to look them up, though it was growing late. 
She hunted for them everywhere, but not a one could find, 


Then here they came across the hill, the brownie man behind! 
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The brownie man could put a patch upon a ragged shoe; 
He did it once for Granny when her toes were sticking through. 
He did it by the firelight alter she had gone to bed — 


The best job he had ever seen, the village cobbler said. 


And one day when the bin was bare and want was at the door, 







She swept the house and found a shining coin upon the floor. 
So bright it was, so beautiful, it made the folks all stare, 


And Granny knew the brownie man had been to put it there. 








“You must have been a lucky lass,’ | said to her one day. 







“Nobody ever helps me out in this surprising way. 
“You never lived,” said Granny, as she smiled and winked at me, 


‘In Donalderry Village, by the river Donaldee.” 











By ROSE WYLER 
Illustrated by F. J. JUPO 


Wuy THE WIND BLows 

Whenever a stream of air moves, there 
is a wind, or at least a breeze. Wave your 
hand in the air or turn on an electric fan, 
and you set air in motion. 

Out-of-doors, where there is no fan to 
push the air, winds arise in a different 
way. When air is warmed by sunlight, it 
expands. This makes the air thinner and 
lighter than the same amount of cold air. 
The lighter warm air rises and heavier 
cold air presses down to take its place. 
That is how masses of air begin to move 
and become winds. 

There is a simple way to prove that air 
expands when heated. Just take a soda- 
pop bottle and a toy balloon. Fit the neck 
of the balloon over the mouth of the bot- 
tle. Set the bottle in a pot of water and 
heat the water. This will warm up the 
air in the pop bottle. It will expand and 
as it expands it will “blow up” the bal- 
loon. 
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As the air cools, it contracts and the 
balloon will droop. Do not pour cold 
water over the bottle, for a sudden change 
of temperature will crack the glass. Just 
let the bottle cool by itself while you do 
another experiment. 

‘Take another pop bottle or a milk bot- 
tle and place it mouth downward in a pot 
of water. Heat some water in a tea kettle 
or coffee pot and pour the hot water over 
the bottle. As the air inside expands, bub- 
bles will rush out of the bottle’s mouth. 
‘The air left in the bottle has less pressure 
than the outside air pushing down on 
the water. Because the outside air pres- 
sure is greater, it forces some water up 
into the bottle. 

When there is nothing to stop its mo- 
tion, air rises as it expands. Make a pin- 
wheel and hold it downward over a hot 
radiator. Hold it as high as you can. Even 
if you climb up on a chair or ladder and 
hold it near the ceiling, the pin wheel will 
be turned by the rising currents of warm 
air. Out-of-doors, it is heat from the sun 
that warms up masses of air and creates 
rising currents. 
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DARK CULT 
LIGHT FILLY 


By KATHRYN JACKSON 
Illustrated by SANDRA JAMES 


HEN Pa first told the twins that 

Jinks was going to have a foal, it 
was the most wonderful thing they had 
ever heard. They both hugged the big 
bay mare and told her such nice things 
that her brown eyes glowed. 

Sally ran to get Jinks her warm mash, 
and Steve brushed her until her coat was 
brighter than ripe wheat glistening in 
the sun. 

Then Steve said that he expected Pa 
would give the foal to him. And Sally 
said, “Why, when we're twins and no- 
body’s older?”’ 

Steve said, “Because I’m a boy, and 
that’s why.” 

“Oh,” said Sally, who never thought 
that a good reason for anything. ‘What if 
the foal is a filly? A filly’s a girl, and I’ma 
girl—so a filly should be mine!”’ 

At that, Steve pulled Sally’s pigtail. 
Whereupon Sally tweaked Steve's nose, 
making him squeal. ‘Then Jinks whin- 
nied because she didn’t like fights, and 
Pa came back. 

“The truth is,” he said, when he had 
learned the trouble, ‘the truth is, I did 
plan to give the foal to one of you. But if 
there’s any more quarreling, nobody’ll 
get it. 

After that, there was no quarreling. 

Sally and Steve each tried so hard to be 
better behaved than the other that the 
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house seemed like one with no children 
in it. 

‘See here,” said Ma one night at sup- 
per. “It’s barely October, and the foal 
isn't due till spring. You two can’t be po- 
lite that long, so you'd better act natural 
right now.” 

‘That was true enough. Sally and Steve 
each reached for the last doughnut, and 
laughed and shared it. 

Pa laughed too. “Why couldn't you 
share the foal, same as the doughnut?” he 
asked. 

But the twins shook their heads. Sally 
said she did just want a horse of her own. 

And Steve said, “Pa, I want my horse 
trained my own way.” 

“Well then,” said Pa, “‘decide it be- 
tween yourselves and peaceably too.” 

At last the twins decided it: If the foal 
should be light like its mother, it would 
be Sally’s. If it were dark like Pitapat over 
at ‘Iwenty Acres, who was its father, it 
would be Steve's. 

After that, there was nothing to do but 
wait, and take the very best care of Jinks, 
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so that it would be a fine foal, no matter 
whose it turned out to be. 

Sally made a new soft bed for Jinks 
every single day, and saw that she had 
just the right food. Steve took Jinks for 
her exercise, and kept her brushed, and 
cleaned her hooves, and gave her water 
and salt. 

And whenever Sally wasn’t around 
Steve begged Jinks to have a dark colt. 
Jinks seemed to understand so well that 
Steve could see himself riding a chestnut 
colt. But, of course, when Steve wasn’t 
around, Sally told Jinks how much she 
wanted a bay filly. 

Once Jinks nodded her head so defi- 
nitely that Sally was sure the foal would 
be hers. 

But when the snow and ice were gone, 
and the willow trees turned red at the 
ends of the branches, and the lane was 
deep in mud, and the hens sat on their 
nests, and the first lamb was born—and 
Jinks’ foal was due any minute—each 
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twin was sure the foal 
would be the other’s! 

“What will you name 
your colt, Steve?” Sally 

# asked in a small, polite 
f voice. 
‘“I-er-”” gulped Steve. 
“I was just wondering 
what you aim to name 
your filly, Sally.” 

Pa rubbed Jinks’ big 
sides with a gentle hand 
and shook his head. 

“Don't be too sure 
there will be any foal at 
all,” he said gruffly. 
Something about his 
voice made the twins ask 
no more about it. 

That night, when the 
spring was cold and dark outside, Sally 
thought she heard noises in the house. 
But she was so warm and drowsy under 
her cozy quilt that she never did make 
sure. 

Steve was certain he heard something. 
He pattered downstairs in his nightshirt. 
There was Ma, all dressed and boiling 
water on the stove. She said, “‘ Back to bed, 
son!’’ so sharply that Steve hurried up 
again. He looked out the window, and 
there was a light in the barn. ‘Then Steve 
knew. Jinks’ foal was going to be born 
that night! 

“Sally’s filly,” he told himself, trying 
hard not to mind. He pulled his quilt 
over his head, and it wasn’t long until he 
was sleeping, too. 

Morning came, as it always does. Peep- 
ers called from the pond beyond the 
waterfall, and the willows looked faintly 
green in the warm sunshine, and one 
little white cloud skittered over the 
church steeple after a big white cloud, 
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like a lamb 
mother. 

Steve jumped up and 
ran in to wake Sally. “I 
think the foal came last 
night!”’ he told her. 

Before Ma even call- 
ed, the twins were 
downstairs. Steve’s hair 
was combed, and Sally’s 
pigtails were neatly 
done. And both chil- 
dren looked starving, 
but not for breakfast! 

“Came in the night,” 
their mother said. “Go 
ahead, go out and see 
Old Jinks.” 

No one had to tell the 
twins twice! Out the 
door they raced, and across the barnyard, 
with their feet tapping out: dark colt, 
light filly—dark colt, light filly—dark 
colt, light filly— 

Outside the barn door the twins took 
hands and crept slowly into the dim, 
sweet-smelling barn. 

“Oh, let it be a light filly!’” whispered 
Sally. She looked into Jinks’ stall—and 
saw a tiny, dark foal lying at its mother’s 
side. 

“Let it be a dark colt!’ Steve mur- 
mured, and when he looked into the stall, 
he saw a shaky, light foal getting to its 
feet. 

Pa, who was used to the dim light in 
the barn, laughed out loud at the two 
startled children. 

“Old Jinks sure thinks a lot of you 
two,” he said. “She sure went out of her 
way to have twin foals.”’ 

Twin foals! 


after its 
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And sure enough, now Sally saw the 
little golden foal on its shaky legs. And 
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sure enough, now Steve could see the dark 
foal lying at Jinks’ side. 

“One for each,” they whispered, not 
daring to say it aloud so soon out of their 
beds, lest it turn into a dream. 

“That's right,’’ said Pa softly. ‘It’s 
pretty unusual, too. Never before heard 
of a mare having twin foals and living to 
see them.” 

Now Sally and Steve forgot everything 
but Jinks. They both looked at Jinks and 
talked to Jinks. They rubbed her soft 
nose and patted her neck. ‘They thanked 
Jinks over and over for giving them the 
foals. 

Jinks lifted her head and listened ea- 
gerly to the nice things they were saying. 
Her ears perked forward and her big, 
gentle, brown eyes shone. 

She nuzzled each foal in turn, then she 
nickered happily to Sally and Steve. And 
it seemed to the twins that she was say- 
ing, “Well, shucks, I promised both of 
you, didn’t I?” 
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Morning, Jimmy. I see you've been 
fishing again. You fish for fun, but I re- 
member a time when we had to fish to 
save our lives. Shove that canvas out of 
the way and sit down while I tell you 
about it. 

This tale happened when the Golden 
Fleece, a five-masted schooner, was be- 
calmed in the Horse Latitudes. 

We were bound for Portugal and did 
everything to get out of that dead area 
where no winds blow. We even put a boat 
over the side and tried to tow the 
schooner. The men strained at the oars 
all day long in the terrific heat, and yet 
by nightfall we had moved only ten miles. 
Soon we began to run low on food. 

Our meat and rice supply was soon 
gone, and we had nothing left but some 
flour, with which we made bread. We 
were sure to run out of food completely 
before we reached land. Already the men 
had lost considerable weight. ‘Their faces 
were thin and gaunt, and I added new 
holes to my belt to take up the slack. 

One day I heard the sailors discussing 
the possibility of eating some of the rope. 
They argued that, after all, rope was 
made from the hemp plant and, if they 
boiled it enough, it might be edible. 
Another one thought that his shoes might 
be good eating because they were made 
from the hide of a horse, and at that mo- 
ment he was hungry enough to eat a 
horse, hide and all. 

I turned away from the men and looked 
out over the sea, trying to figure some 
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Yarns of the Sea 


By JAKE KLIMO 
Illustrated by JOHN WONSETLER 





way out of our difficulties. ‘Then I saw it, 
a small ripple on the surface of the water! 
It was a light wind, the first movement of 
air we had seen in three weeks! 

The breeze arrived with a gentle sigh, 
and the big ship heeled over slightly as 
the sails filled and the hull began to move 
through the water. It wasn’t much of a 
wind, but it could move a ship! The men 
trimmed the sails and sang at their work, 
but I was still worried because I knew 
we had hundreds of miles to travel before 
we could get food. We had eaten our last 
piece of bread that morning. 

Then I heard a shout from aloft! The 
bosun was in the mainmast crosstrees, 
pointing at the water and crying, “‘Dol- 
phin, dolphin—hundreds of ’em!” 

There they were, the most colorful fish 
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in the ocean, with their brilliant yellow 
fins and bodies covered with rainbow- 
hued spots. 

We quickly put out spoons with hooks 
on them to catch the dolphin, but the fish 
were so large that each time they struck 
the spoon, they bent the hook straight or 
broke the line. Soon we had no more fish- 
ing tackle and still hadn’t taken any fish. 

“The crew was wild! All those delicious 
fish, and no way to get them! 

The bosun ran to the carpenter shop 
and selected some large spikes. ‘These he 
put in the galley range and heated until 
they were cherry-red. Then he bent them 
into the shape of a trident and lashed 
them on a long pole. He filed a barb on 
each of the three points and stood on the 
bowsprit, waiting for a dolphin to swim 
through the spindrift, the white water 
pushed up by the bow of a ship. 

In a moment or two, he lunged hard 
with his spear and hauled a four-foot dol- 
phin on deck. The crew cheered and 
pounced on the wriggling fish. In no time 
at all he was skinned and into the galley, 
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where the cook lovingly chopped him up 
for a tremendous stew. 

The bosun went on lunging with his 
spear and bringing in fish until the fore- 
deck was covered with dolphin. We salted 
and dried all the fish and ate like kings 
for weeks. When we got to Portugal, we 
still had dried fish hanging in the rigging. 

Dolphin is still my favorite fish, Jim- 
my, because it saved the lives of my crew. 
But now I think I'd better get underway 
for home. Drop in again sometime, and 
I'll spin you another yarn of the sea. 
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TWAS A gusty wind that blew 

through Blossom O’Toole’s ulster as 
she kicked her heels on the main street 
of Dublin. Blossom was vainly trying to 
keep her hands warm and hold onto the 
newspapers at the same time. It was Da’s 
coat she had on, and she was thanking 
heaven for the mercy that it came almost 
to the ankles-:and kept the legs warm at 
least. 

Nothing in Ireland can be in one place 
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for long, least of all a wind. So this wind 
that was tearing so cruelly at Blossom 
O’Toole was up to other business too. 
At that very moment it was blowing 
around the corner a lady by the name of 
Peters, who was soon to play an impor- 
tant part in Blossom’s life. 

Naturally Blossom didn’t know that 
Mrs. Peters had a great surprise in store 
for her. Nor did Mrs. Peters yet realize it. 

Mrs. Peters was only thinking, “Dear 
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me, the hotel will probably have run out 
of newspapers again, and Hugh will be 
simply furious.” She remembered how 
her husband had told her, when she had 
decided, in her usual impulsive way, that 
she must see Ireland, “You can’t expect 
to be comfortable with the Irish, my dear. 
They have pixies and leprechauns instead 
of electricity and running water.”’ Mrs. 
Peters did not care about the comfort, 
but Hugh did, and it annoyed him to 
have to walk six blocks for his evening 
paper. 

Mrs. Peters fumbled in her purse for 
change, but her fingers were like sticks 
from coldness, and all she could find was 
a pound note. She glanced at Blossom’s 
ragged coat and eager face, framed in 
black curls, and she thought how useful 
a pound note would be in one of those 
pockets. 

And then Mrs. Peters decided to play 
a game with this child. “Here’s a pound 
note,” she said. “I haven't anything 
smaller in my purse. But I'll come by 
again tomorrow for the change.” 

Now Blossom had another reason for 
keeping her hands in her pockets, and 
that was to keep the pound note from 
blowing away. She fingered the money 
with awe. ““Won’t Mr. Regan be struck 
dumb when I go to his store for the 
change?”’ she chuckled to herself. 

The next afternoon Blossom was at 
the same spot, her pocket bulging with 
shillings and pence. In fact, Ma had given 
the pocket an extra stitch to make sure 
nothing fell out. Ma had said with scorn 
that it was a foolish woman who would 
keep no change by her. 

Blossom was glad the woman was fool- 
ish and extravagant, because it was fun 
to have all that change in her pocket. But 
when it got later and later and no one 
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came for the change, Blossom was upset. 
Now how could she get hold of the lady 
and return the money? She hated to go 
home with it, but when she did, Ma told 
her not to worry. The foolish woman 
would come the next day, no doubt. 

Ma was right, for the next afternoon 
Mrs. Peters came hurrying along the 
street, but not even looking for the 
change to her pound note. 

Blossom caught up with her and said 
indignantly, “I’ve been waiting these 
two days for you, ma’am, with change 
from your pound, and thinking maybe 
you took me for a thief or one in need of 
charity. And being neither, ma’am, I'd 
be glad if you'd take your money.” 

Mrs. Peters looked down, astonished. 
She was actually being scolded by this 
urchin for giving money. The child 
meant every word of it; her eyes glowed 
with anger. This was something that had 
never happened to Mrs. Peters before. 

Mrs. Peters believed her hunches 
about people to be infallible. For years 
money had made every wish come true, 
so now she treated her impulses as heav- 
en-sent commands. She had one of these 
impulses as she looked at Blossom. 

‘‘Where do you live, child?”’ she asked 
kindly. 

“By the bridge, ma’am, at the end of 
the street. But there’s no use offering me 
Ma the money, for she takes nothing 
from charity.” 

‘‘No, indeed, I have quite a different 
idea in mind,” said Mrs. Peters thought- 
fully. “Perhaps you would take me to 
your house and I could discuss it with 
your mother.” 

Blossom looked at her suspiciously, 
and then, fearing the lady would think 
she lacked in Irish hospitality, she said 
what she had heard her Da say often 
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enough, “Sure and it would do the house 
a world of good to have you in it.” 

As they started down the street, with 
Blossom proudly leading the way, Mrs. 
Peters asked her name. 

“Blossom, ma’am,’” she answered 
promptly. ‘The day I was born me Da 
got a new job, and he said his luck had 
begun to blossom with me, so they called 
me Blossom Luck O'Toole. ‘That was al- 
most twelve years ago, and there have 
been five girls since, so me Da says it 
serves him right for being so enthusiastic 
about the first one.” 

Mrs. Peters laughed. The child’s lilt- 
ing Irish voice and her eager way of tell- 
ing a story made her a good companion. 
It made Mrs. Peters all the more deter- 
mined to carry out her plan. 

They had reached a dingy part of the 
city. Each block was a continuous row of 
houses, with little to distinguish one 
front door from another. Blossom turned 
up a path to one of these shabby doors 
and Mrs. Peters followed. 

Blossom rushed into the house, shout- 
ing, ‘‘Ma, Da, come quickly. I’ve brought 
a fine lady to see you.” 

Mrs. O'Toole came to the door and 
looked suspiciously at the “‘fine lady.” 
But Mrs. Peters appeared not to notice 
her hostility. Disarming her with a smile, 
she said, ‘““Mrs. O'Toole, I’ve a great 
favor to ask of you. If you won't help me, 
you have only to say no.” 

“Sure and I'll do me best to help you, 
ma'am,’ said Mrs. O'Toole graciously, 
standing back to invite her visitor in. 

Now that she was in, Mrs. Peters did 
not quite know what to say next. But 
Mrs. O" Toole was standing looking at her 
in a questioning way. She decided to 
make straight for it. 

“T’ve come about your Blossom, Mrs. 
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O'Toole. I’ve taken a tremendous liking 
to her and wonder if you would consider 
letting her go with me as a traveling com- 
panion. Mr. Peters and I are taking a trip 
around the world, and I’m sure she would 
enjoy it.” 

Mrs. O"Toole opened her eyes wide 
with amazement. Then, seeing the ex- 
cited look on the child’s face, she said to 
her sternly, “Away with you, Blossom 





“TIT want Blossom as companion. 


O'Toole. ‘The lady and I have things to 
talk about. Go out and see if you can 
hurry your Da home.” 

Blossom turned reluctantly and went 
outside. 

“And now, ma’am,”’ said Mrs. O’ Toole 
briskly, ‘“‘whatever could have put such 
an idea into your head? My girl’s not 
much on prettiness; she’s too scrawny to 
do you any good as a worker—”’ 

“It’s not as a worker I want her,’ said 
Mrs. Peters. ‘She is to be my companion.” 
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She went on to explain, “My husband 
and I are Canadians. Peters is our name, 
by the way. We have no children and I 
get lonesome.’’ She added persuasively, 
‘We could do a great deal for your little 
girl, Mrs. O'Toole.” 

“You could indeed, ma’am,and there’s 
no mistaking that. But my girl is only a 
rough Dublin lassie, and maybe she’d not 
fit into your fine ways of living. Or else 
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maybe she’d be homesick,” said Mrs. 
O'Toole. “Or maybe her Da and Ma 
would miss her too much.” 

“Oh, but think of the chance you 
would be giving up for her, Mrs. 
O'Toole,” urged Mrs. Peters. 

‘Maybe, ma'am, maybe.” Then she 
went on, “If you don’t mind me saying 
so, you're acting rather hasty on first im- 
pressions. A child can be troublesome at 
times, and then where would you be? 
Though,” she added, 
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“IT dare say me 
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Blossom’s as good as any of them, maybe 
better.” 

Mrs. Peters saw she was not making any 
headway. But at that moment Patrick 
O'Toole and Blossom came in, and the 
air was cleared. Patrick O’Toole was a 
big, cheery man who could always take 
hold of a difficult situation and find a 
simple way out. 

Mrs. O’Toole introduced them. 

“It’s welcome you are to this humble 
house, Mistress Peters,’ he said heartily. 
‘Blo’ here tells me you’ve a mind to take 
her with you on a trip round the wide 
world, and she’s fair got her bag packed 
for it.” 

“She and her husband being childless, 
Pat,’ explained Mrs. O’ Toole. ‘But why 
she’s taken any sort of fancy to our Blo’, 
I cannot tell.” 

‘Must it be all done in a day, ma’am?”’ 
asked Mr. O'Toole. “Or can we be taking 
our time to think it all over, looking at 
the idea sideways and upside-down-like? 
And maybe you and Mr. Peters had best 
sleep on it, too.” 

“Oh—well, yes,” said Mrs. Peters. “I’m 
sure he'll like Blossom, but it is a hard 
thing for you to decide on quickly.” 

“It’s a hard question, indeed, Mistress 
Peters,” said Mr. O'Toole. “It’s a ques- 
tion of is it right, and will she be after 
being happier from it? I'll tell you what, 
ma’am. Give us till tomorrow night and,” 
looking doubtfully at his surroundings, 
“if you've no got a mind to return here, 
we'll send our Blo’ up to give you the 
answer.’ 

“No, indeed,” protested Mrs. Peters. 
“I'd be honored if you will allow me to 
come back. I'll be here tomorrow after- 
noon.” 

Mrs. O'Toole beamed at her. It took 
a good woman to accept an invitation so 
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Heads appeared at windows, and five little O’ Toole girls rushed out 


graciously. “We'll be waiting for you,” 
she said cordially, opening the door for 
her. “And may the Lord go with you, 
Mistress Peters.” 

When the taxi drew up at the 
O’Toole’s house the next afternoon, Mrs. 
Peters was aware of heads appearing at 
neighboring windows, a taxi being a 
rare sight in the neighborhood. Five 
little O'Toole girls rushed out of the 
house with Blossom and stood on the 
sidewalk, staring first at Mrs. Peters and 
then at the taxi. But when Blossom intro- 
duced them one by one, Sharon, Bridget, 
Kathy, Moira and Patsy, they each bob- 
bed a curtsy and gave her an enchanting 
O’Toole smile. 

Mr. O’ Toole came forward with a sol- 
emn air, while Mrs. O’Toole hovered in 
the background. His words came in a 
rush. “We've agreed ‘tis a fine chance 
you're after giving our Blo’, and we'd 
be glad for her to be seeing the grand 
sights of the world. But I wouldna’ feel 
right, Mistress Peters, to be letting the 
girl go off until you’ve had a chance to 
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see whether the arrangement works out. 
So we've talked to her about not getting 
too fancy ideas, and could you try it out 
for a week perhaps and see whether she 
really suits you?”” He was almost out of 
breath with this long speech. 

Mrs. Peters looked startled. ‘This was 
not what she had expected. She had 
braced herself to tell them that her hus- 
band thought she had been too hasty, 
that maybe they should get better ac- 
quainted. Now these extraordinary peo- 
ple had made just the same objections as 
Hugh and proposed an even more thor- 
ough trial. She wanted to laugh. What a 
joke on Hugh! 

But she only nodded gravely at Mr. 
O’Toole. “I think you are an excellent 
father. And I'll take very good care of 
your little girl.’ She smiled at Blossom. 
‘Are you ready?” 

Before Mrs. Peters knew what was hap- 
pening, Blossom had hugged her parents, 
kissed her sisters, picked up her satchel, 
and was standing at the door, waiting. 
There was nothing for Mrs. Peters to do 
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of the house, each bobbing a curtsy. 


except shake hands with the O’Tooles 
and say good-by. ““You'll be hearing from 
us in a week’s time,” she promised. 

But once in the taxi, Mrs. Peters re- 
laxed. She threw back her head and 
laughed. And as she laughed, Blossom 
joined in, and the two of them sat in the 
back seat, hugging each other. 

It was a good beginning. But when 
the taxi pulled up at the hotel, Mrs. Pet- 
ers’ gay mood left her. Would Hugh be 
as happy about Blossom as she was? 

While Mrs. Peters paid the driver, 
Blossom stood on the sidewalk, clutching 
her satchel and trying to peer through 
the doorway into this wonderful hotel. 
Sure and the only other time she'd ever 
been near it was once when Jimmy Regan 
had dared her to try and sell papers in the 
lobby—and hadn’t the doorman given her 
a clout on the ear when he threw her out! 
But not before she had taken a good look 
at three fat gold cherubs blowing water 
out of their mouths into a little pool. 
That was something she wanted to see 
again. 
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This time the doorman pretended not 
to notice Blossom, though he bowed very 
low to Mrs. Peters. Sure enough, there 
were the gold cherubs again. Only this 
time they weren’t blowing water; they 
were just taking their ease, sitting lazily 
in the middle of the pool. “Stand up, you 
lazy things, and get to work,” thought 
Blossom. 

She took in some of the magnificence 
of the lobby, its red velvet chairs and the 
gold ceiling. An elevator was no novelty 
to her, for they had them in the big stores. 
But this one was especially wonderful, 
with a thick red carpet in it. 

They were whisked up so quickly that 
Blossom felt as though her knees had been 
pushed up to her shoulders, but she was 
still able to follow Mrs. Peters down a 
hall with more thick red carpeting on it. 
Mrs. Peters seemed to have forgotten 
Blossom. She reached a door and, with- 
out turning around, pushed it open and 
called out, “Are you in, Hugh?” 

A few minutes later a large fair man 
appeared at the door, his hair combed 
back wet and his face damp and pink. He 
had ona purple silk dressing gown, which 
Blossom thought the most magnificent 
coat she had ever seen. It made him look 
like a Roman governor out of a picture 
in her history book. 

He frowned when he saw Blossom and 
spoke crossly to Mrs. Peters. “Agnes,” he 
said, “‘is this the girl you’ve been making 
such a fuss about? I can’t see anything so 
wonderful about her!”’ 

“Give the girl a chance, Hugh,” 
pleaded Mrs. Peters. ‘‘She’s really a 
darling, and her family were persuaded 
by the thought of her traveling, though 
they were firm about trying it out for a 
week first. She'll be a wonderful com- 
panion for me, Hugh, I’m sure. But if it 
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doesn't work out, she can always go back 
home.” 

‘And then perhaps she won't want to 
go home,” said Mr. Peters, frowning at 
Blossom. She was blinking hard to keep 
back the tears, for it would be a disgrace 
to the name of O'Toole for her to break 
down at such a moment. 

Mr. Peters saw her distress and said 
more kindly, ‘It’s late in the day to do 
any more changing about, isn’t it, young 
lady? We'll all have our dinner and a 
good sleep and make the big decision 
later on.”’ For the first time he seemed to 
look at Blossom as if she were a human 
being. “Mind you, I’m not saying I like 
the idea, but now that you're here, we 
might as well get acquainted.” 

He turned to his wife. ‘““There’s a week 
left before the boat sails, Agnes. I'll not 
say another word against your plans un- 
til Friday. That'll be time enough to de- 
cide whether Blossom shall leave her 
family and travel along 
with us.” 

It wasn’t just to be 
wise that Blossom got 
out of bed at six the next 
morning. She woke up 
thinking about Mr. and 
Mrs. Peters and that 
other room with its red 
plush chairs and cur- 
tains. It might be only a 
dream after all—but a 
dream that was worth 
investigating. 

Blossom crept along 
the carpet, digging her 
toes into the delicious 
softness of it. Her door 
was open into the hall, 
but the other door across 
the hall was closed. 
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Standing very quietly, Blossom could 
hear steady breathing and a few “har- 
rumphs,”’ as though one of the sleepers 
thought there might be a bit of fluff rest- 
ing on his nose and he was trying to blow 
it off. 

‘Truly it wasn’t a dream, for there were 
the red plush chairs, more gorgeous even 
than the night before. Blossom sat ever 
so gingerly in one of them, a big, fat, puffy 
one. And she tried to breathe very quiet- 
ly, as though any loud noise might make 
this elegant room disappear. Indeed it 
disappeared anyway, for she was soon 
asleep, and awoke only at the noise of 
the breakfast table being wheeled in. 
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The Peters were already sitting down 
by the time she had her face washed and 
her clothes on. But she could manage no 
more than “Good morning” to them, for 
what a breakfast that was to see! 

Oranges were things only for Christ- 
mas time, and then one apiece, and here 
was a whole glass of orange juice each! 
To be sure, one of the silver lids covered 
up a porridge that would best have been 
left underneath, but Mrs. Peters had her 
eye on that porridge same as Ma always 
had, so every scrap went down. But there 
were eggs and bacon besides, and some 
curled up buns and jam. 

Blossom enjoyed every mouthful, and 
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it almost broke her heart to wipe her de- 
liciously sticky fingers on the table nap- 
kin, but wasn’t Mrs. Peters watching her, 
and herself with a big smile on? Sure, and 
it was worth giving up the few extra licks 
of sweetness. 

As soon as the last crumb was gone, 
Mrs. Peters was ready with another treat 
for Blossom. She said, “We'll have to 
make every minute count. The very first 
thing is to get you some traveling clothes. 

Ve’ll go down right now and see what 
we can find in the way of clothes in the 
hotel shop.” 

Blossom looked doubtful. “‘If it’s to be 
only for a week, Mrs. Peters, I can be 
wearing this sweater and skirt that long, 
though they do be me best,” she said as 
she fingered the red woolen sweater 
thoughtfully. 

‘Goodness 
Peters. 


no, Blossom,’ said Mrs. 
‘That sweater is too beautiful to 
get worn out so quickly. Did your mother 
knit it for you?” 

“That she did,’ said 
Blossom proudly. “The 
Da says there be none 
better with the needles 
in all Dublin.” Her face 
clouded. “I’d not be 
wanting you to spend 
all that money if I’m 
not going traveling 
with you after all.” 

“Never mind,’ 
Mrs. Peters, “shopping 
is fun. And I’ve always 
wanted the fun of dress- 
ing a little girl, even if 
she’s my little girl only 
for a week.” 

(This is part one of a 
two-part story to be con- 
cluded next month.) 
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BEAR PARTY 
by William Péne Du Bois (Viking. $2). Bears 
are naturally comical chaps, and the Austra- 
lian Koala bears are most comical and lovable 


of all. Even when they quarrel, as they do in 
this gay masquerade, youngsters of picture- 
book age (and their elders) will enjoy every 
growling minute. 


GERTIE THE HORSE 
by Margarite Glendinning (Whittlesey House. 
$2.25). This is a very special book about a boy 
named Tommy and a horse who was nine 
years old. This story is great fun, because 
Gertie proves that even a horse with a bad 
reputation is smarter than most people. 


THE GIANT GOLDEN BOOK OF 

ELVES AND FAIRIES 

Selected by Jane Werner (Simon and Schuster. 

$1.95). Garth Williams and Jane Werner offer 

a fine galaxy of pixies and brownies and other 

fairy folk, who may be hiding in your garden 

or attic. Old and new, the stories and poems 
deserve to be read again and again. 


YALLER-EYE 
by Thelma Harrington Bell (Viking. $2). Yal- 
ler-Eye was a big tawny cat with a mind of her 
own. No wonder Randy loved her better than 
Trace, who was only a hound dog. Yaller- 
Eye’s proud spirit dominates this simple story 
of the Carolina mountains. 


ALL-OF-A-KIND FAMILY 
by Sidney Taylor (Follett. $2.75). Imagine five 
little girls in pinafores living happily on New 
York’s East Side. They went to the library 
every Friday, they dusted the front room in 
turns, they all had scarlet fever together. Every 
day was an adventure because of Mama’s love 
and imagination. 
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SILVER HEELS 
by Paul Brown (Scribners. $2.50). A-hunting 
you will go with Silver Heels! If you’re a ten- 
derfoot, be prepared for all kinds of tricks and 
surprises. Not only the fox but the members 
of the hunt club enjoy a good laugh. 


SWORD OF A WARRIOR 
by Jean Bothwell (Harcourt. $2.50). The busy 
city of Lucknow in northern India is the color- 
ful setting for this fine story of an orphan boy 
who has to fight for his rights and privileges. 


KINNERY CAMP 
by Charlotte Baker (David McKay. $2.50). 
Uncle Boss Kinnery said a lumber camp was no 
place for kids, but Jeff and Joe have enough 
spunk to prove him wrong. An Oregon lumber 
camp was a lively place, winter or summer. 


SANDY’S SPURS 
by Lavinia Davis (Doubleday. $2.50). Sandy 
learned about horses that summer vacation in 
Virginia, but he also turned up a treasure hunt 
and solved a family mystery. 


HOUSE IN HIDING 
by Elinor Lyon (Coward-McCann. $2.50). This 
is in the best mystery story tradition, with two 
adventurous youngsters out camping and very 
cooperative parents, who have other things on 
their minds. The Scotch background lends un- 
usual atmosphere. 


BRIDLE FOR PEGASUS 
by Katherine B. Shippen (Viking. $3.50). Here 
are men and women who dreamed of flying. 
Each triumphant airborne pilot handed on 
the torch to some new adventurer. This book 
is unique in its choice of people and incidents, 
from the failures of Icarus and Amelia Earhart 
to the challenge of helicopters and rocket ships. 
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To make the sewing box shown here, you 
will need some light-weight, colored card- 
board, an eyelet punch, heavy cord or yarn, 
needle, scissors, paste, and colored pictures. 

Cut out the four sides of the box, curving 
them at the ends. Make each side 4” by 514”. 
Cut out a top 414” square and a bottom 334” 
square. Round off the corners of the top and 
the bottom. 


With the eyelet punch, punch holes in the 
sides, top and bottom. Make the holes 3%” 
apart and 14” from the edge. 

Use the yarn or cord to edge each piece 





with a blanket stitch as shown in lower right- 
hand corner (A). When finished, sew all the 
pieces together (B). Sew the sides to the bot- 
tom first (C), then sew the edges of the sides 











edge of a side. 


together, and last of all sew the top to one : , 
' 


If you wish to decorate 
4" the box with pictures, ‘ 








paste them on before sew- 
ing up the box. This box 
may be used not only for 
sewing equipment but for 





jewelry and other trinkets. 
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2 [Oficial Newspaper of the Penguin Club 











More and more young writers and artists 
are joining the staff of The Penglet Press. If 
you, too, would like to join, send us your 
contribution. When your work is published, 
you receive The Penglet Press Certificate mak- 
member. The 
brightly colored certificate is just right for 
hanging on your wall. Send your contribution, 


ing you an honorary life 


plus your name, age and address, to The 
Penglet Press, Box 350, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Publisher Peterkin 
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NEVADA DESERT 
By Mike Brown, age 8 


TEN LITTLE BIRDIES 
By Martha Rochelle, age 8 


Ten little birds on my clothesline sat: 
The feather were blue; they were round and 
fat. 


One flew away, then there were nine 
Fat little birdies on my clothesline. 


An old tomcat stayed out late, 
He caught one and that left eight. 


One flew singing straight toward Heaven— 
When he had gone there were only seven. 


A bad little boy with a bunch of sticks 
Drove one away, and that left six. 
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One fell off and hit the ground, 
Leaving five little birdies, fat and round. 


One flew away and came no more; 
When I looked again there were only four. 


One flew up in a big oak tree. 
How many are left? One-two-three. 


One flew away in the snowy weather; 
The other two sat close together. 


In just a moment another had gone, 
And one little birdie sat all alone. 


When he goes, there'll be no fine 
Fat little birdies on my clothesline! 


SPRING CLEANING FOR CHIPS 
By Allen Vali-Spinosa, age 8 

Once upon a time there lived a squirrel 
whose name was Chips. It was spring, and there 
was spring cleaning to do, and Chips didn’t 
like it. 

“What can I do, what can I do?” wailed 
Chips. 

All of a sudden the door flung open, and 
there was Chipsy, Chips’ wife. She was very, 
very cross. 


? 


“You loafer, you!” she screamed. “You sleep 
while Packy Pack Rat hid our precious nut!” 
“Yeow!” said Chips. “I'd better look for it.” 

“It’s in our house,” said Chipsy. 

“Good,” said Chips. “I'll start right now.” 

“You'll have to dust and clean in order to 
find it,” said Chipsy. 

One hour later Chips said, “I’ve found it!” 

“And you dusted the house, too,’”” answered 
Chipsy. 

Chips looked very foolish, and after that 
Chipsy always hid something so Chips could 
dust the house to find it. 
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Crash bang 
Crackedy bang On a spring day. 


Blue Red 
Blue Red 
Green 


The sky is full of thunder Anything can happen 
Crash bang 
Crash bang 
Lights turn on 


Blue Red 
Blue Red 


Full of thunder ' One hot day Billy Beaver was driving along 
Full of airplanes with Brother Fox hitched to a red wagon. As 
Bangety crash they went along, Billy Beaver saw a tired bunny 
Bump into each other sitting on the side of the road. 

Fall down on houses “Whoa,” said Billy Beaver. “If you are go- 
Crackedy bang ing to Animal Town, hop in.” 

It goes bang The tired bunny hopped in. They went for 
And breaks all the chimneys of houses a short time and the bunny grumbled to him- 
And the smokestacks self. 

Then 


It goes away. “Oh, nothing.” 


A WILD 
MARE AND 


HER COLT 


By Joan Craig, 


age 12 


THUNDER 
By John Owen Sanderlin, age 4 By David Day, age 10 





ANYTHING CAN HAPPEN 
























Anything can happen 

When a flower popped open and said, 
“Boo!” to me, 

I jumped quite out of my skin! 

On a spring day. 


A RIDE TO ANIMAL TOWN 
By Raoul Charles Vintere, age 9 


“What did you say?” 











“Yes you did, I heard you.” 

“Oh, I just said this wagon is hard.” 

“Then put your coat under you.” 

They went on a little farther and the bunny 
grumbled to himself again. 

“What did you say?” 

“Oh, nothing.” 

“Yes you did, I heard you.” 

“Oh, I just said I cannot see in front of me 
because you are so fat.” 

“Beavers are always fat, I cannot help it.” 

Then they rode past a brick house and then 
past a bakery shop. Then the tired bunny 
grumbled again. 

“What did you say this time?” 

“Oh, nothing.” 

“Yes you did, I heard you.” 

“Oh, I just said that Brother Fox goes very 
slowly.” 


“He cannot help it, he has already gone nine 
miles. If you do not like it, you can get out. 
First you say that you cannot sit because it is 
too hard, next you say you cannot see in front 
of you, and then you say that Brother Fox goes 
slowly. Better get out, better get out.” 

So the tired bunny hopped out and started 
to walk. So they went on for half an hour and 
the tired bunny said, “May I please ride, I will 
not grumble again.” 

“Okay,” said Billy Beaver. “Hop in.” 

So they went on and the tired bunny said 
something soft and low. 

“What did you say?” 

“Oh, I just said, tired bunny glad to ride.” 

“That is all right.” 

So they went on to Animal Town, and the 
tired bunny never said another word all the 
way there. 
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IGLOO SNOWMAN ICE CAKE WALRUS HUSKY 


These are all the things the story tells about. 
When you see these pictures in the story, just 
read the name of the picture instead of a word. 


Pk 
\ 






| know a little who lives in a cold country called Alaska, in a house 


Ge 
called on _ _Hehas an Alaskan dog called a emt 


and they play together in the snow all day. One day when the little 


and the Sean had finished making a N ° 


_ 






, they couldn't 





think what to do next; so they decided to go down to the shore and take 


a ride on an a p. They found one just the right size and stepped 


on, but before they had gone very far, suddenly a great big 






popped up right next to them and scared them half to death. So the 


an 





sitting in the water! 


By LOU and CAMPBELL GRANT 














CHECKER STACK 


Take a red checker and seven or eight black 
ones and stack them evenly on a table with 
the red one third from the bottom. The trick 
is to remove the red one and pick it up with- 
out touching the black ones or tipping over 
the stack. Can you do it? 

This trick is much easier than it sounds, 
but it does require a bit of practice if you 
are going to show it to your friends. You must 
take an extra checker and set it on its edge, 
six or eight inches from the stack. Aiming at 
the stack, flick the checker sharply with your 
forefinger. It will roll across the table and, if 
your aim is good, strike the stack so that the 
red checker shoots out and the black column 
remains standing. Try it and see. Your friends 
will be impressed. 


TWO CHANGING INITIAL PUZZLES 
The answers sound alike. Only the initial 
letter is different as in night, light, might. 


My first is known to soar on high 

And sing, while flying in the sky; 

My second, green within the heart 
Of cities, is a place apart; 

My third we make each time we do 
The best that man is able to; 

My last is part of every tree, 

Now can you guess these four for me? 


My first prepares three meals a day; 
My second caws and flies away; 
My third for catching fish we need; 
My fourth we often like to read; 
My fifth is any tiny spot; 

My sixth, a glance, and that’s a lot. 


WHAT'S WRONG WITH THESE PICTURES? 
There is a mistake in each of the pictures below. See if you can find what it is. 
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RELATED WORDS 


Fill each blank with a word often used with the words below and beside it. 







































































1. Metal instrument that tinkles when struck 14. A toy 

2. Draw forward 15. Weighing a good deal 

3. Above 16. Excavation below a house 
1. Part of a flight of stairs 17. Water shot into the air 

5. Opposite of “in” 18. Part of your arm 

6. Spring on one foot 19. Opening in a house 

7. Foot covering 20. A claw 

8. Flat piece of wood 21. Chief or master 

9. Barnyard animal 22. Away from 
10. Musical instrument 23. A season 
11. The very end 24. Wood at foot of doorway 
12. A sailor 25. Powerful 
13. Pass tongue over 26. The rear 

RIDDLES 4. Why is a novelist a freak? 

1. Why is a man who has been arrested like a 5. Why do lambs bleat at night? 


leaky rowboat? HOW GOOD IS YOUR SPELLING 


2. If a goat wanted change, to what animal Can you think of a word that ends with the 
would he go? letters ENY? Don’t struggle too hard over this. 
3. Why are politicians destructive? It is a familiar word which you all have used. 
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Gay, friendly, original stories care- 
fully selected for young readers! 


Each book is bright and cheery with 
full-color pictures throughout! 


Hard, plastic-coated covers may be 
washed clean! 


Over 50 titles to choose from—more 
coming all the time! 


WHITMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY | 
RACINE, WISCONSIN | 
World’s Largest Publisher of Children’s Books | 




















Whenever we ask STORY PARADERS 
(and that means you!) what they like 


best to read about, the answer is 


So here are the animal stories you picked as your favorites from 
the pages of STORY PARADE, with their own original illustrations 
—which means lots of chuckles, excitement, adventure and fun, 
and loads of animals, from mice and lizards to elephants, with 
squirrels, panthers, donkeys, dogs of course, and that marvelous 
Oscar the Seal. There are dozens of others—find them for yourself, 


new friends and old, in your very own copy of ANIMAL STORY 
PARADE—the book you helped to make! 


GARDEN CITY BOOKS + Garden City, New York 


Publishers 
ARTISTS AND WRITERS GUILD * New York * Poughkeepsie 
Designers and Producers of Beautiful Books for Children 





A Magazine 


you never want to miss! 
It's great to have STORY 
PARADE come to your own 
house month after month. 


STORIES 
PICTURES 
COMICS 
PUZZLES 
CUTOUTS 
RECIPES 


There's always a good time 
when you have STORY PARADE. 
A good birthday present, too. 
Gift cards sent on request. 





Give this coupon to your bookshop or 


ORDER NOW 


Mail to Story Parade, Poughkeepsie, New York $7.50 for 3 years (30 big issues) 


Please send 


$5.50 for 2 years (20 big issues) 


$3.00 for 1 year (10 big issues) 











